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School -based coaching for literacy teachers has taken on an impor- 
tant role in school reform in recent years. Although the literature 
contai ns numer ousandcompel I ing descriptions of the perceived, positive 
effects of mentoring (Shul man, 2004), reviews of the literature base on 
mentoring and/or coaching over the past 20 years have consistently 
identified the need for the development of empirically-based knowledge 
of mentoring (e.g., Colley, 2002; Feiman-Nemser, 1996; Gray & Gray, 
1985; Hawkey, 1997; Little, 1990; Merriam, 1983; Wang& Odell, 2002). 
Qualitative research is needed in order to movediscussions of mentoring 
from the abstract to an experiential level (Colley, 2002) in contrast tothe 
prevailing "manicoptimism"(Elmore, 1989, cited in Little, 1990, p. 297) 
with which mentoring and coaching are typically viewed. 

A large and influential body of research provides teacher educators 
with insights concerning teachers' thinking, planning, and decision- 
making (Clark & Peterson, 1986; Munby, Russell, & Martin, 2001). The 
identifi cation ofteachers' knowledgeand inquiry intohow this knowledge 
develops is an extremely complex set of questions as well as a highly 
consequential area of inquiry. "It is within the context of teachers' 
thought processesthat curriculum is interpreted and acted upon; where 
teachers teach and students learn" (Clark & Peterson, 1986, p. 255). 

The mentoring and coaching of teachers has become a highly 
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systematic and officially recognized practice (Colley, 2002). To para- 
phrase Clark and Peterson (1986), it is within the context of coaches' 
thought processesthat thehopeof i nstructi onal reform is i nterpreted and 
enacted, where coaches coach and teachers learn. Little is currently 
known, however, concerning the assumptions about knowledge, learn- 
ing, and teaching underlying the work of coaches or mentors (Wang & 
Odel 1 , 2002). Thecase study reported hereaddressesthis area of research 
through an anal ysis of the worki ng hypotheses and themes for coachi ng 
arti cul ated by two school -based, pri mary grade I iteracy coaches over the 
course of one school year. 

Theoretical Framework 

Thecurrent study is based on several strands of research intoteacher 
knowledge, and describesthedevelopment of pedagogical content knowl- 
edge for the practice of coaching for two school-based, primary grade 
literacy coaches. The rich history of research on teacher knowledge can 
be characterized as a gradual reconciliation of theory and practice; a 
narrowing between propositional and practical viewpoints on knowledge 
development (Munby, Russell, & Martin, 2001). In 1987 Shulman pro- 
posed seven categories for a knowledge base of teaching: (a) content 
knowledge, (b) general pedagogical knowledge, (c) curriculum knowl- 
edge, (d) pedagogical content knowledge, (e) knowledge of learners and 
their characteristics, (f) knowledge of educational contexts, and (g) 
knowledge of educational ends, purposes, and values (p. 8). 

Teacher knowledge, however, is not static. The research on teachers 
has found that experienced teachers "create new knowledge within the 
crucible of the classroom" (Grossman, 1995, p. 22). Expert teachers 
possess r i ch I y el a bor ated k n owl edge t h at i s sped a I i zed , doma i n -sped f i c, 
and organized around event structures beyond the novice teacher's focus 
on surface features (Carter, 1990). Teachers areabletotransformtheir 
own su bj ect-speci f i c content k n owl edge i nto pedagogi cal representat i ons 
that enable them to make strong connections with the prior knowledge 
and dispositions of those they teach (Shulman & Quinlan, 1996). This 
transformation isacrucial aspect of pedagogical reasoning, allowingfor 
the building of "the capacity of a teacher to transform the content 
knowledgeheor she possesses intoformsthatarepedagogically powerful 
and yet adapti vetothevari ations i n abi I ity and background presented by 
the students" (Shulman, 1987, p. 15). Indeed, accomplished reasoning 
depends on the ability to link several processes across rich, domain- 
specificknowledge(Shulman & Quinlan, 1996). 

Thecurrent study applies these findings from research on teacher 
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knowledge to an investigation of the development of knowledge about 
coaching. This case study describes two school-based, primary grade 
literacy coaches' development of both a propositional and practical/ 
procedural knowledge base within the framework of their coaching of a 
ki ndergarten andfi rst gradeteacher for smal I group readi ng lessons. F or 
the purposes of this study, the content knowledge of coaches consists of 
their theories concerning literacy processes and instruction, whiletheir 
pedagogical content knowledge lies in their understanding of how to 
teach their peers to teach effective literacy lessons. This study investi- 
gated thespecificwaysin which two school -based literacy coachesworked 
to develop a richly elaborated knowledge base and set of interpretive 
propositions (Carter, 1990) for their coaching practice. Specifically, the 
study addressed the foil owing research questions: 

1. What working propositions and themes did the coaches articu- 
late? 

2. 1 n what ways did the coaches’ stated propositions and themes 
change or remain stable over the school year? 

Method 

This study reports an analysis of a series of interviews conducted 
across three cycles with two school -based literacy coaches. Each of the 
three cycles, conducted for a larger study (Gibson, 2002), included 
observi ng and videotapi ng a guided readi ng lesson, audi otapi ng a subse- 
quent coach i ng session, videotapi ng a second guided readi ng lesson, and 
audiotaping interviews with each coach and teacher. 

Participants 

Two experienced teachers, each working in their second year as a 
primary grade literacy coach at their respective elementary schools 
within a small, urban public school district participated in this study. 
Prior to movi ng i ntothei r coachi ng positions, Pamel a (pseudonyms used) 
hadl9yearsofteachingexperienceinfi rst through sixth grade, and Karla 
had 17 years of teaching experience in first through third grade. Both 
coaches had moved directly and voluntarily from primary grade class- 
room teaching experience into their new role as literacy coaches within 
their own school sites two years prior to the study. For the activities 
descri bed i n this study, Pamela provided coachi ng for Amy, a second-year 
first gradeteacher. Karla provided coaching for Karen, a kindergarten 
teacher with 25 years of primary grade teaching experience. The 
coaching episodes for this study concerned the two teachers' guided 
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reading instruction, in which the teacher works with a small, homoge- 
neous group of students, selects and introduces new books to the group, 
supports children while they read the new text, and teaches effective 
reading strategies (Fountas & Pinnell, 1996). During the interviews, 
however, each of the two coaches also commented on her coaching 
experiences with all K-2 teachers at her school site. 

Two years prior to the start of the study, Pamela and Karla had both 
completed a uni versity trai ni ng program i n preparation for thei r new roles 
as literacy coordinators. This 7-week, Literacy Collaborative 1 training 
program focused on developi ng each I iteracy coordi nator's knowledge of a 
specific instructional framework (Fountas & Pinnell, 1996), and each 
literacy coordinator was requiredtoimplementthisframework in her own 
classroomduri ngtheyear of trai ni ng.Thisframework i ncl udes i nteracti ve 
read-alouds, shared and interactive writing, word study mini-lessons, 
content area connections, guided reading, independent language and 
literacy work, and writing workshops. 

Thetrai ni ng program addressed parti ci pants' knowl edge of coach i ng 
i ndi rectly duringinitial training and more directly toward the end of the 
training year. During initial training, for example, the uni versity train- 
ers provided coaching sessions for the literacy coordinators themselves 
through videotaped lessons and peer feedback. As the training year 
progressed, however, the focus on coaching expertise became more 
overt. The literacy coordinators were presented with a standard se- 
quence of activities for coachi ng i nteractions (i .e., preconference, lesson 
observation, coaching session with written goals developed, and follow- 
up meeting) and encouraged to build trust with teachers, focus on the 
teachers' goals, and avoid providing evaluative information to the 
bui Idi ng pri nci pal . Beyond thei r year of trai ni ng, each I iteracy coordi na- 
tor presented staff development class sessions and in-class coaching for 
the three to five K-2 teachers at her own school site. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Three interviews were conducted for this study between November 
and April with each of the two coaches. Each of the interviews was 
structured both as stimulated recall (Bloom, 1953; cited in Keith, 1988) 
and in a standardized open-ended interview format (Patton, 1990). Each 
of the interviews was transcribed, and the transcriptions were then 
checked for accuracy. The stimulated recall interviews provided retro- 
spective reports of the coaches’ thought processes using explicit and 
informationally rich cues (Shavelson, Webb, & Burstein, 1986) for a 
specific coaching session. As each interview began, a segment of the 
audiotape of the coaching session for that cycle was played for thecoach. 
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The statements resulting from these interviews consisted of retrospec- 
tive reports of the coaches' professional craft knowledge rather than an 
accurate recall of their decision-making (Keith, 1988). 

Theinterviewswereanalyzed bothastwoindividual casesandforeach 
of thethree cycles of data col lection. Within thefi rst phase of data analysis 
a set of broad, salient themes was identified through initial, multiple 
readi ngs of each i ntervi ew transcri pt . A set of codes was devel oped for the 
analysis of coaches' interpretive propositions. Where these initial codes 
either overl apped or were not adequatedescri pti onsfor any porti ons of the 
coaches' statements, the codi ng scheme was refi ned. Al I previously coded 
transcri pts were recoded usi ng the fol lowi ng six codes: 

1. Working propositions regarding how coaches should coach; 

2. E xplanations of thecoach's under standi ng of i nstructional theory for 
literacy processes; 

3. Explanations astowhythecoach had conducted thecoachingsessi on 
in a particular way; 

4. Descriptionsof changes in thecoach's understanding of, or procedures 
used for, coaching; 

5. Descriptionsof challenges thecoach had encountered in her coaching 
practice; 

6. Characterizations of the teachers made by thecoach, and any descrip- 
tions of shifts or strengths and weaknesses in guided reading instruction. 

This coding process was designed to capture the complex, multifaceted, 
and specific nature of the coaches' propositional and procedural state- 
ments withi n each cycle. Worki ngfrom pri ntoutsfor each of thesix codes, 
sorted by both case and cycle, one summary for each code for each case 
and cycle was created. The i ntervi ew transcri pts were also exami ned for 
the coaches’ interpretive and procedural propositions. Finally, each of 
these summaries was analyzed for shifts in the ways in which each coach 
articulated her conceptualization for each of the identified themes, in 
concert with her own propositional and procedural statements. 

Limitations 

T h i s report of a case st udy a n a I ysi s i s made on t he basi s of two coaches' 
statements regarding their practice. As such, it describes self-report data 
that may certainly contain distortions. Each of the coaches undoubtedly 
experienced some degree of anxiety as she was asked to describe her 
coaching decisions. Theauthor did not participate in any direct way or at 
any time in the guided reading lessons, coaching sessions, or Literacy 
Collaborative training program. The degree to which coaching decisions 
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ultimately result in improved student achievement is an important 
question needing further research. Thisstudy, however, did not measure 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the coaching interactions them- 
sel ves, nor of thespecifi c I i teracy i nstructi on recommended by thecoaches. 

Results 

The findings of this study describe the evolving nature of (a) the 
recurring and central themes that describethe coaches' practice, and(b) 
the relationship of thesethemestothecoaches' interpretive propositions 
about coaching.Thesefindingsare, of course, highly situated within the 
specific contexts encountered by two particular coaches as they endeav- 
ored to make sense of thei r coachi ng role and move towards expertise. 
PamelaandKarlautilizedthreerecurringthemes within their talk about 
their practice: agendas, readiness, and the nature of change. What 
fol I ows i s a descr i pt i on of each pa rt i cu I a r t h erne aswellasitsrelationship 
to the interpretive propositions stated by the two coaches. 

Agendas 

B oth coaches descri bed a tensi on between her own "agenda" regard- 
ing what topics should be addressed in each coachi ngsessi on and what the 
teacher tal ked about and/or requested assi stance with . P amel aandKarla 
each revised her way of tal king about these agendas, however, across the 
year of the study. Within Cycle 1, Pamela articulated a general level of 
awareness of the teacher's agenda: 

I don'tknowif I'm more observant but I listen more totheir agenda than 
I did before. And I'm much better at findingthepositiveeven if you have 
to dig for that positive. 

Pamela's conceptualization across the study, however, shifted in Cycle2 
to finding ways to discuss both her own and Amy's agendas within 
coaching sessions, and then to her proposition in Cycle 3 that it is 
important to conduct coaching conversations in ways that integrate her 
own agenda with that of the teacher: 

I'mabetterlistenertowhatthey'retellingme.Becausel knowl havemy 
agenda. They have thei r agenda. And I need to i ncorporatethei rs more. 

I need tolisten tothem. And what do you want help with? I know what 
you need help with. What doyou want metohelpyou with? And then just 
kind of meshing the two and going with it. 

Pamela articulated a set of related interpretive propositions regarding 
how coaches should go about their practice: 
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1. Coaches should not "just tell teachers what to do." 

2. Coaches should work their own agendas (based on needed points for 
instructional improvement) into the coaching conversation "any little 
way that you can." 

3. Coaches need to know how to question teachers regarding their own 
agenda for instructional improvement and "mesh it with their own." 

Karla emphasized the personal nature of coaching throughout all 
three interviews, entailing a personal risk and the ability to "open up." 
Her talk about agendas shifted across the three cycles of the study from 
(l)anemphasison "a mutual aspect"tocoachingthat will result in better 
communication, to (2) deciding to let Karen open each coaching conver- 
sation herself in order to see where her agenda was for that lesson, and 
to (3) the need for her and Karen to develop common understandings 
regarding what specific improvements in instruction were needed: 

I would look at it probably as a common understandingaboutwhatkinds 
of shifts need to happen.... When I 'm taking notes I try to writedown 
teacher language [and] student response. And that way I can focus on 
what the kids did, and what Karen said to make that happen. So 
hopefully it's kind of nonthreatening. And I 'vegot it right in front of me, 
sol can view it and say, "Here's what you said and look what shedid. What 
made that happen?" 

Like Pamela, Karl a articulated a set of related interpretive propositions: 

1. Thefocusfor a coaching conversation should be on where the teacher 
has requested help. 

2. Coaches should listen tothe teacher's talk carefully, and then know 
how to move from the teacher's poi nts to what they want to address. 

3. Coach esshould notjusttel I teachers what was"right or wrong"in their 
teaching, but direct the conversation in ways that develop mutual 
understanding of any needed improvement. 

Both Pamela and Karla appear to have shifted their understandings, 
then, by movi ngfrom a rather pol arized vi ewpoi nt as to whether the coach 
or teacher should control the choice of topics for coaching conversations, 
to an emphasis on the co-constructed nature of coaching conversations. 

Readiness 

Pamela and Karla both made statements indicating that they con- 
ceived of shifts i n teachers' understandi ngs al ong a developmental path . 
A common statement from both coaches in Cycle 1 was that particular 
teachers were not "ready" for coaching: 
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Becausel think some of our teachers, asl think about last year and the 
coaching that I did, they weren't ready to be coached.... Sol kind of sit 
back and now let me think where they really are. 

Acrossthethree cycles of thestudy,thecoaches' interview statements 
i ndicated shifts in the waysthey viewed the readiness of theteachers they 
coached. P amel a's descri pti on shifted from the need to coach to where the 
teachers "real I y are" and her statements that some teachers weren't ready 
to be coached, to the fol lowi ng i nterpreti ve propositions: 

1. Thecoach shou I d "step back tomodel i ng”effecti ve i nstructi on for teachers. 

2. Co-constructed records of coaching interactions should be madesothat 
teachers remember what they need to i mprove i n thei r teach i ng from one 
coach i ng sessi on to the next. 

3. Coaches need toarti cu I ate poi ntsfor i mprovementtoeach teacher "many 
times, many different ways, for everybody to hear what you'resaying." 

I n Cycle 3, for example, Pamela stated: 

And usually in the next time I 'm with the teacher I 'll say, "Okay, now 
remember wetalked about this and this is what you said you weregoing 
to work on. And this is what I'm going to be watching for." So that [as] 

I verbalize it, they hear it again. 

Across the three cycles, Karla described the fol lowing hypotheses: 

1. Coa dies need to "step back, "even tothestageofj ust gatheri ng materials. 

2. It is important for coaches to know "where teachers are in their own 
learning" and "back up"toget basic lesson routines in place. 

3. Coaches should scri pt the teacher's use of languageandthestudents' 
responses during the lesson and then ask theteacher to reflect on the 
"why" or "what made that happen?" 

Pamela and Karla appeared to have developed a multifaceted, 
procedural ly based understandi ngof thevaryi ng needs of teachers by the 
third cycle of this study, moving beyond the statement that "teachers 
aren't ready." Both coaches, however, continued to articulate proposi- 
tions indicating that coaches should makecareful decisions about what 
to talk to each teacher about at any given point in time: 

• Coaches should not try to address everything that a teacher could 
i mprove i n any one coach i ng sessi on . 

• Coaches need to know how to identify a specific focus for the coaching 
discussion that will best help the teacher to move forward in his/her 
understandi ng of effecti ve tea chi ng. 
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The Nature of Change 

Both of thecoaches madedi red statements descri bi ng thei r vi ewson 
the nature of the change process that they were asking teachers to 
engage in. These comments emphasized the difficult and slow natureof 
change, the teachers' resistance to (or degree of discomfort with) 
coachi ng, and the need to coach i n ways that would cause teachers to be 
refledive about their pradice. 

Pamel a and K arl a both commented on thedifficulties they perceived 
due to teachers' resistance or lack of comfort with thecoaching process. 
Pamela stated that she found teachers to be very resistant to coaching. 
She expressed surprisethat teachers weren't al I "j ust doi ng it.” I n Cycle 
1 Karla stated that teachers felt uncomfortable or threatened by coach- 
ing, and she struggled to find specific ways to coach that would be 
nonthreateni ngtoteachers. Thetwocoaches descri bed the learni ng they 
were asking of teachers as complex and difficult, stating that teachers 
need time to take on everything: 

Toget that deep level of understand! ng about, just a book introdudion, 

I think ishard. Lastyear, iftheyweredoingan introduction, I washappy. 

I don't thi nk they know the power of that i ntroduction yet. But as we're 
reading and talking more, they'll say "Oh, now I know what you mean." 

Asthestudy progressed, Karla and Pamela began toarticulatetheir 
percepti on of the need to get teachers to be more self- reflective i n order 
to overcome resistance and improve instruction. As Karla said, 

I want hertobeself-reflectiveand makethesedecisionsand be confident 
in making those decisions without [asking] "What would Karla do? What 
doesKarlathink?"Andthat'snotwhatl want. I want her tobeempowered 
withherownthinkinga bout what she can deci de to do or not to do. 

As the two coaches reflected on the difficult nature of both coaching and 
instructional improvement, they shiftedtoanemphasisonguidingteachers 
to be self-reflective, and articulated propositions related tothistheme: 

• The coach should not give his/her own opinion as to what the teacher 
should do. 

• Coaches should guideteachers tofigureout for themselves whereand 
how thei r teach i ng shou I d i mprove. 

Discussion 

Thisstudyhasidentifiedspecificchangesintheworking propositions 
or pedagogical content knowledgeforcoachingarticulated by two school- 
based literacy coaches across a one-year period. Thetwocoaches whose 
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experiences and i nterpreti ve processes are reported here appeared to be 
working their way toward a more richly elaborated set of understandings 
for their roleas coaches, through both a set of salient and central themes 
and working hypotheses or propositions. The two coaches reflected on, 
and shifted, their understandings of the tensions between the coach and 
teachers' agendas, issues of readiness for coaching, andthenatureofthe 
change process for instructional reform. There is evidence, for example, 
that the two coaches shifted across the year to an emphasis on (l)theco- 
constructed nature of coaching conversations, (2) a multifaceted and 
procedural I y based understandi ng of the varyi ng needs of teachers, and 
(3) the need to guide teachers to be self- reflective. 

"As N . L . Gage (1978) isfond of remi ndi ng us, case studies can prove 
only that something is possible, not that is it probable. Yet invoking 
possi bi I ity itself can bea vi rtue" (Grossman, 1990, p. 146). 1 1 has not been 
the purpose of this study to identify where the two coaches' understand- 
ings were accurate or inaccurate, naive or expert, or even general izable 
to the work of other literacy coaches. Instead, this study describes two 
school-based literacy coaches’thinking processes across oneschool year's 
worth of coaching experiences, and capturesthenonstaticnatureof their 
coaching knowledge. Many of the specific experiences, themes, and 
interpretive propositions of these two coaches undoubtedly occurred 
because of the specific contexts in which they worked. 

The findings reported on here do imply, however, that experienced 
teachers should not be expected to take on the role of a school -based 
literacy coach based solely on their own, existing knowledge base for 
effective literacy instruction. I nstead, it is probable that every experi- 
enced teacher who takes on the coaching role (observing lessons and 
providing feedback to teachers in individual coaching sessions) will 
experiencea set ofspecificand challenging issues requiring learningand 
growth. The nature of the shifts in pedagogical content knowledgethat 
were articulated by the two coaches in thisstudy provide an indication 
that learning howtocoach effectively is likely tobeat least as challenging 
and complex an endeavor as learning to teach is, and requires profes- 
sional and cognitively demandi ng work. 

Note 

x The Literacy Collaborative is a service mark of The Ohio State University. 
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